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F it ſhould be alleged, that the Au- 
thor of this Eſſay has recommended 
but a very ſmall number of books to the 


peruſal of young readers, he begs leave 


to obſerve, that he would, by no means, 
encourage them in a haſty tranſition 
from one thing to another; that half a 
dozen books of the moſt uſeful kind, 
repeatedly read with care and attention, 
till their contents are ſufficiently im- 
preſſed on the mind and memory, will 
be attended with more real advantage, 
than twenty volumes, run over with A 
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thoughtlefs rapidity. The writer how. 


ever intended only to ſuggeſt a few cur. 


ſory remarks on tlie ſubject, or to ex- 
hibit the mere outlines of his plan. The 
minuter parts of it he leaves to be en- 
larged and completed by thoſe, whoſe 
taſte and judgement have been improved 
and confirmed by long experience and 


accurate obſervation. 
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HE Education of young Ladies is a 
ſubject of the higheſt importance, 


as the pleaſure and happineſs of ſociety are · 
eſſentially. concerned in the rectitude of 
their underſtandings. 


In this age of refinement, no one, I 


am perſuaded, will pretend, that young 
women of family and fortune ſhould be 
2nͤ nͤͤ 
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left in their native ignorance, unacquainted 
with every thing, but a few external or 
ſuperficial accompliſhments, the public 
amuſements, and the myſteries of the 
toilet. 

A young lady, whoſe mind is deſtitute 
of taſte and ſcience, is an object of pity. 
She 1s.a cipher in company, and a prey to 
ſpleen and melancholy in retirement. As 
ſhe has no notion of any rational purſuit, 
her thoughts are employed on the loweſt 
and moſt trifling objects, on the various 
and capricious modes of drefs, on ſchemes 
of pleaſure, diffipation, or gallantry. Her 
reading exterids no farther, than to plays 
or novels, which ſerve only to inflame her 
imagination, and ſtimulate her paffions. If 
ſhe happens to be married to a man of 
fenſe, her huſband finds no entertamment 
in her converfation, and forms forne ether 
connection. The lady, as it is natural 
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houſe is a ſcene of confuſion, extravagance, 
and diſcord, Her children, in the mean 
time, are indulged in pampering their ap- 
petites, in idleneſs, in miſchief, and all 


humours. As they advance into life, they 
follow the example of their parents, till at 
laſt diſgrace is entailed on their _ and 
diſtreſs on their poſterity, 


* from recommending any attempts to 


neceſſary they ſhould be raiſed above igno- 
rance. Such a general tincture of the moſt 


S. If mind from vulgar ptejudices, and give it 
an of MW: reliſh for the rational exerciſe of its 
ment powers, may very juſtly enter into the 
other plan of female education. That ſex may 


atural Wc taught to turn the Sd of their re- 
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to itfiapine, follows his example. Their 


their capricious, perverſe, and tyrannical 
« I am far,” ſays a judicious writer, % 


render women learned; yet ſurely it is 


uſeful ſciences, as may ſerve to free the 
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flections into a proper and advantageous 
channel, without any danger of rendering 
them too elevated for the feminine duties 
of life. In a word, I would have them 
conſidered, as deſigned by Providence for 
uſe, as well as ſhew, and trained up, not 
only as women, but as rational crea- 
tures *. _ | 
Admitting the propriety of theſe ob- 
ſervations, there is only one. alternative 
remaining: young ladies muſt be eithe 
ſent to a school, or educated at HOME. 
I have ſeen, in many inſtances, the 
effects of theſe different methods of edu- 
cation ; but, I think, the former infinitely 
| preferable to the latter. 
At a ſchool, under prudent and judiciou 
regulations, young ladies are accuſtomec 
to riſe early, and live temperately, whic 
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* Fitzoſborne's Letters, xl. 
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are two circumſtances of the higheRt 4 im- 


portance. Every part of their time is uſe- 
fully employed ; and their abilities are pro- 
perly exerted. At eight or nine years of 
age, they are taught to think, to reflect, 
and to ſtudy; exertions, which are abſo- 
lutely neceſſary for the cultivation of a ra- 
tional mind, and which can never be ex- 
pected from thoſe, whoſe youth has been 
ſpent in idleneſs or trifling amuſements. 


Ye tender-hearted parents, do not ima- 


gine, that ſtudy will hurt the eyes or the 
heads of your daughters. If you would 


with them to become amiable, accom- 
pliſhed, and reſpectable women, uſe them 
to think, to apply, to ſtudy, in their early 
years; the ſooner the better. The facul- 
ties of every creature are impaired by dit. 
uſe, and ſtrengthened by exerciſe. 

If their education ſhould be neglected, 
till they are twelve or thirteen years of 
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age, their thoughts will be engroſſed by 
other objects. Every ſpecies of literature 
will be a new, ſtrange, and diſagreeable 
employment ; and no inſtruction will make 
any impreſſion on their minds. 
At all reſpectable boarding-ſchools, eſpe- 
_ cially in or near the metropolis, the young 
ladies are attended by eminent maſters, and 
inſtructed in proportion to their ſtay, their 
fortune, and their future proſpects, in every 
uſeful and ornamental part of polite edu- 
cation. In theſe purſuits their ſpirits are en- 
livened, and their emulation excited by 
their companions. They are improved, 
not only by the leſſons, which they them» 
ſelves receive; but by thoſe, which they 
hear others repeat. In this manner, in- 
ſtruction is every moment reſounding in 
their ears, and eaſily finds an acceſs to 
their minds; becauſe it comes obliquely 
and imperceptibly, without any previous 
thought or application, 
Their 
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Their intercourſe with one another lays 
che foundation of humane and benevolent 
affections; and their dancing in a chaſte, 
ſocial, and elegant circle, gives them an 
caſe and freedom in their carriage, by 
which they are enabled to appear in com- 
pany, or, even at court, with grace and 
dignity, 


ON the other hand, let us confider the | 
means of improvement, which young la- 
dies enjoy by a domeſtic education. If they 
are under the inſpection of a diſcrete and 
ſenſible mother, or a governeſs, who has 
had a liberal education, and is a woman 
of taſte and prudence, they may receive 
great advantages, But this is very ſeldom 
the caſe; for the children of opulent pa- 
rents are generally provided with a gover- 
neſs. from France, or Switzerland, whoſe 
only qualifications are pertneſs and vanity, 

B 4 aa a frippery 
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a frippery appearance, and a volubility of 
tongue. With this lady they are generally 
ſhut up in a private apartment, where they 
are taught to read with a rapid and unin- 
telligible mutter, or chatter a little barba- 
rous French. Here they have no compa- 
nions; and not one ſpark of emulation is 
excited. Their ſolitude renders them tor- 
pid and inactive. Their mothers, their 
elder ſiſters, their aunts, their couſins, and 
the trifling females who viſit in the family, 
are perpetually interrupting their ſtudies, 
and diſſipating their thoughts. Company 
is expected, or a viſit is to be paid; the 
hair-dreſſer, the dentiſt, the milliner, or 
the mantua-maker is to attend them at 
twelve; or, which is a very common caſe, 
Miſs Louiſa or Miſs Sophy has the head- 
ach, and every leſſon muſt be poſtponed. 
If they are excluded from company and 
viſits, the conſequence is equally detrt- 
| mental, 
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mental. They become formal and reſerved, 
and contract an aukward baſhfulneſs in their 
behaviour. When pappa and mamma are 
abſent, in purſuit of their pleaſures, they 


contrive to elope from their governeſs, and 


are initiated into the ribaldry and imper- s 


tinence of the kitchen, by the valet, the 
houſe-maid, and my lady's woman; and, 
in this manner, their education is com- 


pleted ! 


Havins ſufficiently demonſtrated the 
pernicious effects, which generally attend 
the domeſtic education of young ladies, 
under a governeſs from France or Swit- 
zerland, or an Engliſh lady of a ſlender 
capacity, with a few poor, ſuperficial qua- 
lifications, I now proceed to conſider the 
books, in which they are uſually inſtructed. 


Theſe are frequently ſome infantine dia- 
logues, ſome familiar ſtories, ſome ſacred 


dramas, 
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dramas, ſome collection of ſcraps and frag. 
ments in proſe and verſe, or ſome con- 
temptible frippery, in various departments 
of literature, imported from Paris, or com- 
poſed by thoſe ladies and gentlemen, who 
come hither from that ſeminary of liberty, 
religion, and politeneſs, to rectify the un- 
derſtanding, and improve the morals of 


the riſing generation. 
Some of theſe publications abound in all 


the babbling of the nurſery; others diſtract 
the mind by a rapid tranſition from one 
extract to another; and others are inter- 
ſperſed with repreſentations of cuſtoms and 
manners, morality and religion, faith and 
devotion, which are utterly unfit for the 
inſtruction of an Engliſh woman, or a ra- 

tional proteſtant. | 
But whatever may be the moral ten- 
dency of ſuch books, they are mere traſh 
and impertinence. They are not intro- 
8 ductory 
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ductory to any ſeience, They lay down 
no rational principles. 
thing, but a ſuperficial way of thinking, 


They teach no- 


and a volatile excurſion from one ſubject 
to another. The principal thing to be 
expected from them, is amuſement. 

You will fay, „children muſt be led on 
by ſomething, that pleaſes the imagination, 
I reply: 
Let them be amuſed on proper occaſions. 


and engages their attention.” 


But the buſineſs of education is a ſerious 
purſuit; and when you attempt to divert 
them in the paths of ſcience, conſider what 
you are doing, You are ſowing the ſeeds 
of idleneſs ; you are leading them to ſup- 
poſe, that they are to do nothing, which 
is not conducive to their arauſement z you 
are giving them a diſreliſh for every thing, 
which does not come under the form of 
pleaſure, or is not recommended by what 
is called an agreeable variety. In ſhort, 

9 | | you 
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you are giving them a proportionable de. 
gree of levity, and a turn for 1 and 
diſſipation. 

When their taſte is thus vitiated ſk fach 
an injudicious courſe of reading, how will 
you teach them any of the ſciences? how 
will you bring them to think, and to ſtudy ? 
Every thing that requires application, that 
is, every valuable ſpecies of knowledge, 
will appear dry, inſipid, tedious, and diſ- 
guſting to their perverted inclinations ; and 
moſt probably they will continue the ſame 
empty and inſignificant creatures through 
life ; without the leaſt reliſh for books of 
any ſort, but plays, novels, romances, and 
the literary traſh of circulating libraries. 

To. tempt young people to read, and 
learn the firſt rudiments of literature, by 
theſe ſeductive methods, is as abſurd, as it 
would be to teach them temperance by 
pampering their appetites, or a regular, 

| induſtrious 
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induſtrious life, by leading thaw through 
ſcenes of idleneſs, luxury, and extrava- 


gance. 
It ſhould be conſidered, that we are not 


* 


ſent into the world to ſpend our time in 
ſports and amuſements, or in the mere 
gratification of our paſſions; but in the 
performance of our reſpective duties, as 
chriſtians, and as members of ſociety; and, 


in our progreſs through life, we are pro- 


bably deſtined to undergo difficulties and 


diſtreſſes of various kinds. But how are 
thoſe triflers (Who, in their infancy, have 


been uſed to imagine, that every thing 


muſt be ſubſervient to their diverſion) to 


be weaned from ſuch a propenſity ? How, 
or when, are their thoughts to be turned 
from trivial purſuits to the practice of 


moral and religious duties? to a rigid 


ceconomy, and a chearful reſignation to 


the diſpenſations of Providence? As evil 


habits ſoon grow inveterate, it ſhould be 
the 
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the ſupreme object of education to guard 
young perſons againſt the meretricious al. 
lurements of pleaſure ; to check the fallies 
of a fickle and volatile diſpoſition j to pro- 
_ duce a ſerious frame of mind; and to in- 
ſpire them with the love of wiſdom in her 
genuine ſimplicity. 

The youth of the other ſex are ſeldom 


tempted to ſtudy by pleaſurable reading. 
They are compelled to learn the dry rudi- 
ments of Latin and Greek, the parts of 
ſpeech, the declenſion of nouns, the con- 
jugation of verbs, and the rules of ſyntax, 
When they have purſued this drudgery for 
tome time, and have paſſed through the 
rugged avenues of ſcience, their progreſs 
gradually becomes more eaſy, their proſ- 


pect more delightful z the claſſic writers 
ſoon begin to entertain them with the 


moſt enchanting ſcenery, and reward them 
with all the literary treaſures of Greece 


and Rome. 
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In this manner, if they are not their 
own enemies, they become ſcholars and 
philoſophers; while thoſe, who are edu- 
cated like their ſiſters, are empty and in- 


ſignificant coxcombs, danglers at a water- 


ing- place, fops at an opera, ſpendthrifts 


at a ine and fox-hunters in the 


country. 

In oppoſition to the Crrthiietith I have 
here ſuggeſted, you will probably reply, 
„that books of a more ſcientific kind are 
above the weak capacities of children.“ 
I anfwer : good ſenſe and rational inſtrue- 
tion are as eafily comprehended, as a goſ- 


ſiping dialogue, a trifling drama, or an idle 


ſtory. But ſuppoſe, this were not the caſe, Fi 


ſuppoſe they were initiated into a book, 
a little above their comprehenſion, they 
would receive a ſuperior advantage. Their 
capacities would be enlarged, and their 
minds expanded, by propoſing to them 

what 
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bat at firſt may ſeem beyond their reach, 
It is the oreat buſineſs of a proper and 
liberal education, not to confine their 
thoughts to mean language and beggarly 
elements, but to open their minds, to en- 
liven their imaginations, and to give them 
noble and extenſive ideas. | 

By a little practice and experience, the 
young lady will be taught to exerciſe her 
faculties, to exert her powers on uſeful ſub- 
jects, and to aſpire after the moſt rational 
and ſublime ſciences. | 

It is upon this principle, that the Scrip- 
tures propoſe to our imitation, not an ordi- 
nary and familiar example, but a pattern of 
infinite perfection: © Be ye perfect, ſays 
the divine Author of chriſtianity, as your 
Father, who is in heaven, is perfect.“ This 
is beyond the reach of human abilities; but 
it is wiſely calculated to raiſe the alpin 
ſoul to the higheſt elevation. 
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Warn children firſt begin to ſpeak and 
to read, the generality of people ſeem to 
imagine, that they are incapable of forming 
any rational ideas, or comprehending any 
uſeful inſtruction. Under this perſuaſion, 
they are treated as a ſpecies of idiots, their 
views are turned upon the loweſt and moſt 
trifling objects. The language, in which 
they are addreſſed, is a deſpicable jargon of 
broken Engliſh “. And ſome of the books, 
which are put into their hands, are written 
in a mean ſtyle, filled with fooliſn and con- 
temptible ſtories, the very reverſe of every 
thing, that can open their minds, or give 
them juſt and rational notions. Yd 

Nothing ſurely can be more abſurd and 
pernicious, than a practice, which thus vi- 
tiates the taſte, and gives the mind a falſe 


— a 
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* « Will pity fiog have a pitty pum,” is the language 
of the nurſery, | TEA 
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bias, at the commencement of its progreſs 
in learning. Parents and others, who have 
the care of children, ſhould always con- 
ſider, that good ſenſe, in a correct and ele- 
gant ſtyle *, as I have already obſerved, is 
as eaſily underſtood and remembered as 
idle gibberiſh, or a ridiculous tale. 


Inova many uſeful publications, for 
the benefit of young readers, have appeared 
within the laſt twenty years, it is difficult 
to-ſpecify any one in particular, which may 
be thought preferable to the reſt, I ſhall 
however obſerve, that eaſy language, and 
delicacy of ſentiment, are very properly 
calculated to allure and captivate a youthful 
imagination; and as children can ſearcely 
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ſupport their voice through five or fix mo- 
noſyllables, every ſentence ſhould be con- 


ciſe. By attempting to read a longer pe- 
riod than their feeble organs can command, 
they inevitably contract a drawling mono- 
tony. It is therefore extremely neceſſary 
to prevent this groſs impropriety, and ac- 
cuſtom them, from their early years, to a 
clear, natural, and graceful enunciation &. 


WHEN they have been fully inſtructed 
in the proper modulation of their voice, 
on juſt and rational principles, they may 
be directed to read other books, containing 
any kind of pleaſing and uſeful informa- 
tion, ſuch as Percival's Moral Tales, &c, 
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Two ſmall volumes have been profeſſedly written upon 


the plan here recommended, namely, An Introduction to the 
Study of Polite Literature, and An Effay on Punctuation, 
in which neatneſs and purity of ſtyle have been particularly 
regarded ; Printed for J. WaLTzz, Charing-croſs. — 6Þb.. 
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This work is ingenious and entertaining, 
and properly calculated for young people. 
The Adventures of Telemachus *, as 
exhibited in a tranſlation publiſhed in 
1795, may be warmly recommended. It 
1s one of the moſt captivating and inſtruc- 
tive books that can be put into the hands 
of young readers. It will charm their ima- 
gination, improve their taſte, and inſpire 
them with the love of wiſdom and virtue. 
There are many other agrecable publi- 
cations, ſuited to the capacities of children, 
in their early years, which it would be too 
— tedious to mention in this place. Prudent 
and ſenſible women, who have had long 
experience, in the conduct of their reſpec- 
tive ſeminaries, will eaſily make a proper 
ſelection. 


\ 


8 * — 
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* In two volumes, iamo. with notes, and the Life of 


the Author. 
13 | 1 
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It muſt always be remembered, that 


young ladies ſhould be carefully inſtrutted, 


at proper intervals, in the principles of 
Chriſtianity, For this purpoſe, let them 
read ſome SELECT parts of the New Teſ- 
tament ; and ſome ſhort, clear, and rational 
explanation of the church-catechiſm. But 
what treatiſe on this ſubje& deſerves the 


preference, I cannot eaſily determine. I 
do not know any, that exactly anſwers my 


ideas. 


Gilpin's Lectures, in two volumes, form 


a reſpectable compendium of the principles 
and doctrines of the chriſtian religion. They 


are written in a neat, familiar ſtyle. But 


to thoſe, Who love brevity, the author may 


perhaps be thought a little too diffuſe on 


ſelf-evident truths, and on points, where- 


in even learned men are not univerſally 


agreed. : 


03 Addiſon's 
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Addiſon's Evidences of Chriſtianity, 


though an imperfect work, will always 
derive a luſtre from the character of the 


celebrated author. Yet they are not per- 


fectly adapted to the comprehenſion of 
We ſtill want a ſhort, 


young readers. 


plain, ſatisfactory treatiſe on that ſubject. 


On the common topics of morality, pro- 


priety of conduct, politeneſs, taſte, and lite- 


rature, we have a great variety of modern 


productions. Some of the papers in the 


Spectator, the Guardian, and other periodical 


publications, are excellent in this ſpecies of 


writing. That graceful manner, that be- 


coming air, which Cicero“ eſteemed a cri- 
terion of fine compoſition, and which every 
reader, he ſays, imagines ſo eaſy to be imi- 
tated, yet will find ſo difficult to attain, is 
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the prevailing charaQeriſtic of Mr. Addi- 
ſon's performances *. This admired writer, 


Forms the ſoft boſom with the gentleſt art, 
And pours each human virtue on the heart +. 


Though the name of reflections, or medi- 
tations, is not apt to convey a pleaſing idea 
to the mind of a young and volatile fe- 
male; yet any one, who poſſeſſes the leaſt 
degree of taſte and diſcernment, may read 
Sturm's Reflections on the Works of Gop f 
with the greateſt pleaſure and improve- 
ment. They are pious without fanaticiſm; 
and give. us a delightful view of thoſe beau- 
tiful and magnificent objects, which are 
diſcernible in every part of the viſible cre- 
ation, 


— 
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bot Fitzoſb. Let. xxix. | 
+ Pope, Imit. of Hor. b. ii. Ep. i 229. ö 
{ In 3 vols. z2mo. 
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AX intimate acquaintance with the hiſ- 
tory of England is indiſpenſibly neceſſary 
for every native of this country, who wiſhes 
to acquire a liberal education. Hume's is 
a valuable work ; but it is too voluminous 
for children. It would only diſtra& and 
oppreſs their memory. A ſmall volume, 
containing the moſt intereſting occurrences, 
from the invaſion of the Romans, to the 
preſent time, if written with taſte and 
judgement, will be better ſuited to their 
ſlender capacities, and ſerve as a proper 
introduction to more copious and elahorate 
compulations *, . | | 

Geography and chronology are cloſely 
connected with hiſtory ; and a ſmall tine 
ture of thoſe ſciences is extremely proper. 
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* A ſmall volume, written in a plain ſtyle, is printed 
for Robinſon and Co. price 28. and is the beſt epitome I 
have ſeen. 2 
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Lam not inclined to recommend either the 
Greek or the Roman hiſtory to the female 
ſcholar, before ſhe has made a conſiderable 
progreſs in reading. A moderate know- 
ledge of the antiquities, cuſtoms, laws, 
manners, and tranſactions of thoſe people, 
requires a long and accurate inveſtigation, 
which is far beyond the abilities of chil- 
dren. 


A-KNOWLEDGE of the French language 
is generally accounted a neceſſary part of 
female education. It is, I confeſs, a gen- 
teel, and, in many caſes, a very proper ac- 
compliſhment ; but, I think, too much 
time is generally employed in this purſuit ; 
eſpecially by young women in common lite. 
For what purpoſe is it to anſwer? Do 
theſe ladies intend to travel ? Not one in 
a thouſand has any ſuch deſign. Do they - 
wiſh to converſe or correſpond with the 

; natives 


rt 
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natives of France? Alas, the advantage 
is not worth the trouble! Do they deſign 
to make the writers of that country their 
particular ſtudy? So much the worſe. 
They will be in greater danger of having 


their imaginations inflamed; and their 


- morals depraved, by the licentious no- 
vels, the extravagant romances, the looſe 


eſſays, the philoſophical reveries, and the 
political ſpeculations of republican free- 
thinkers. 

Our fair countrywomen ought to know, 
that we have Engliſh writers, in all de- 
partments of literature, more than ſuffi 
cient to employ their leiſure, and afford 
them a conſtant ſupply of rational enter 
tainment. 

TI cannot, I confeſs, d that par- 
tiality for the French tongue, which 
ſo much prevails in this country. The 
intermixture of terms, expreſſions, and we. 

$ idioms, 
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idioms, borrowed from thence *, and in- 
troduced into many of our modern publi- 
cations, will have a tendency to corrupt the 
Englith language. 


* a + i id — O— — * W=Y ah * _ p C1 A. a Sat * * * — 
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„ Such as, à propos, à la mode, à la mort, à Foreille, 
accoucheur, agrẽmens; bon mot, bon vivant, bon repos, bon 
ton, bonne bouche, beau, belle, beaux eſprits, bel eſprit, beau 
monde, belles lettres, billet-doux, baiſemains, bagatelle, bou- 
quet, badinage, bourgeois, brigands; chemiſe, coup d'cil, 
coup de main, coup d'eclat, chef d'ceuvre, comme il faut, cul. 
de ſac, chevaux de friſe, ci · devant; debonnaire, degage, der» 
nier reſſort, double entendre, denoutment, deſhabills, debut, 
douceur; etiquette, eclat, encore, eclairciſſement, environs, 
eſcorte, ennui, entre-nous, en famille, embonpoint; fete 
champetre, feu de joie, fracas, femme de chambre, faux pas, 
fille de joie, fi donc, friſeur; gaieté de coeur, gauche; jeu 
de main, jeu d'eſprit ; Pargent, le qui vive, 14 1k; manceu- 
vre, mauvaiſe honte, mal-à · propos; nonchalance, naivet6 ; 

preſſentiment, petit maĩtre, penchant z reconnoitre ; ſans cb | 
remonie, ſans fagon, fans ſouci, ſans doute, ſans culotte, 
ſang froid, ſauf reſpect, ſavoir vivre, ſoi diſant, ſuite; trait, 


tete-a-tete, tout enſemble z vignette, unique, vis-à- vis, valet 1 


de chambre; and a thouſand other verbal emigrants, which 
we do not want. | 


I have 
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natives of France? Alas, the advantage 
is not worth the trouble ! Do they deſign 
to make the writers of that country their 


particular ſtudy? So much the worſe. 


They will be in greater danger of having 
their imaginations inflamed, and their 
morals depraved, by the licentious no- 


vels, the extravagant romances, the looſe 


eſſays, the philoſophical reveries, and the 


political ſpeculations of republican free- 


thinkers. 

Our fair countrywomen ought to know, 
that we have Engliſh writers, in all de- 
partments of literature, more than ſuffie 
cient to employ their leiſure, and afford 


them a conſtant ſupply of rational enter- 
tainment. 

I cannot, I confeſs, applaud that par- 
tiality for the French tongue, which 
ſo much prevails in this country. The 
intermixture of terms, expreſſions, and 

$ T idioms, 
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idioms, borrowed from thence *, and in- 


troduced into many of our modern publi- 
cations, will have a tendency to corrupt the 
Englith language. 
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* Such as, A propos, à la mode, à la mort, à L'oreille, 
accoucheur, agrẽmens; bon mot, bon vivant, bon repos, bon 
ton, bonne bouche, beau, belle, beaux eſprits, bel eſprit, beau 
monde, belles lettres, billet- doux, baiſemains, bagatelle, bou - 
quet, badinage, bourgeois, brigands; chemiſe, coup d'ceil, 


coup de main, coup d' eclat, chef d'ceuvre, comme il faut, cul. 


de ſac, che vaux de friſe, ci · devant; debonnaire, dẽgagẽ, der - 


nier reſſort, double entendre, denoutment, deſhabills, debut, | 


de chambre; and a thouſand other verbal emigrants, which 
we do not want, | 


1 have 


ef douceur; etiquette, eclat, encore, eclairciſſement, environs, 
* eſcorte, ennui, entre- nous, en famille, embonpoint; fete i! 
i- champè tre, feu de joie, fracas, femme de chambre, faux pas, MK 
d fille de joie, fi donc, friſeur; gaiete de coeur, gauche; jeu i ; | 
1 de main, jeu d'eſprit ; Largent, le qui vive, Ia 1k; manceu- ö 
vre, mauvaiſe honte, mal - à - propos; nonchalance, naiveté; 1 
preſſentiment, petit maitre, penchant; reconnoitre ; fans c- 0 
= remonie, ſans fagon, fans ſouci, fans doute, fans culotte, {Mi 
h ſang froid, ſauf reſpect, ſavoir vivre, ſoi diſant, fuite; trait, WW 
a tete - A · tẽte, tout enſemble z vignette, unique, vis-4+vis, valet | | 
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I have been frequently diſguſted with 
the affectation of male and female travel- 
lers, ſuperficial critics, and thoſe frivolous 
- geniuſes uſually ſtyled amateurs, or connoſ- 


| ſeurs, who are fond of uſing French phraſes 


on almoſt every occaſion. Theſe coxcombs 
in literature are the filly imitators of the 
late Lord Cheſterfield. If they were ac- 
quainted with the richneſs and energy of 
their native language, they would be ſen- 
ſible, that, in all caſes, we can expreſs our 
N ſentiments with more force and propriety 
in Engliſh, than in French, or perhaps in 
any other language; and that we have no 
occaſion for any of theſe foreign auxiliaries. 
If one of theſe fops talks of a favorite lady, 
he tells us, that he 1s charmed with a ze 
ne ſai quoi in her air and aſpect. If the 
| French critic ſpeaks of a beautiful paſſage 
in Virgil, he pretends to admire a je ne ſai 


quoi in the language of the poet; and this 


18 
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is the utmoſt extent of his criticiſm. If 


the amateur hears a piece of exquiſite 


muſic, he feels this wonderful je ne ſai quo: 


in every note. And if the connoiſſeur ſees 
a ſtatue or a picture, he expatiates on the 
captivating je ne ſar quoi. 

This is the cant of all ignorant pre- 
tenders to taſte and delicacy, and an ex- 
cellent phraſe for thoſe, who can aſſign no 
reaſon for their opinion. The Frenchified 
amateur abſolutely declares, that he has no 


idea of the grace and elegance, which he 


admires ; that there is ſomething in the 
lady, the poetical imagery, the muſic, the 
ſtatue, or the picture, with which his fancy 
is enraptured ; but that he does not know 


what it is; and that his judgement and 


imagination are totally perplexed and con- 
founded. a) 
Inſtead of this unmeaning jargon 6, 
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this expreſſion of ſtupidity, ignorance; and 
folly, a ſenſible man, if he ſpeaks in ge- 
neral terms, will obſerve, that the muſic is 
exquiſite ; that the lady is extremely plea. 
ing; that there is a certain ineffable 
charm, or an inexpreſſible grace and ele- 
gance in her air and aſpect; that the paſ- 
ſage is inimitably beautiful, &c, 

There is a very material dfference * 
tween ſaying, I do not 4yow what I admire, 
and I am not able to expreſs my ſentiments, 
In the former caſe, the ſpeaker proclaims 
his ignorance in the latter, he tells us, 
that he has a competent idea of the ſub· 
ject, but that he only wants words to ex- 
preſs the conceptions of a warm and lively 
imagination. This is a very common caſe. 
Lucretius, Seneca, Pliny “, and other an- 
cient writers, confeſſed and lamented “ the 
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ins of the Latin language.“ Juvenal 
ſpeaks with infinitely more propriety than : 


the French critic, When he ſays , 


4 Jt is whit J concejve, but cannot demonſmrate.- 


AMONG all the books, which are in⸗ 
tended for the uſe of young people, who 
have the happineſs to receive a polite edu - 
cation, I know none more worthy, of their 


conſtant ſtudy, and repeated peruſal, than 


Lowth's Introduction to Engliſh Grammar, 
A competent knowledge. of the principles 
of our own language, as the excellent 
author very juſtly obſerves, ' is © the true 
foundation, upon which all literature, pro- 
perly ſo called, ought to be raiſed,” Even 
in ſocial life, Propriety of eee in 
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0 as 8 ſentio tantum, J uv, Sat. vii. 56. 
In this, and a few other places, the author has taken the 
liberty to borrow from ſome of bis QWN fugitive e 
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ſpeaking and- writing, is an elegant ac. 
compliſhment, a certain 'charaGteriſtic of 
good ſenſe and good breeding. On the 
contrary, a violation of the common rules 
of grammar 1s a ſure indication of a mean 
capacity, and a vulgar education. 
Low th's Grammar is ſuppoſed by ſome 
people to be too difficult for female ſtu- 
dents of ten or twelve years of age. But 
it is evident, that the judicious author was 
not of this opinion, when he ſtyled it an 
InTRODUCTION; and obſerved, that “ it 
was calculated for learners, even of the 
loweſt claſs.” To the ignorant and the 
idle, it may ſeem difficult; but what diffi- 
culty is there in the rules or the notes of 
this treatiſe, compared with the perplexi- 
ties of a Latin, or a French grammar! 
We may venture to affirm, that every 
grammar, which is more eaſy: and fami- 
' Lar, is, in the ſame degree, more ſuper- 
ficial and inſignificant. - 
When 
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When they are tolerably well acquainted | 


with the parts of ſpeech, and the common 
rules of ſyntax, they fhould be frequently 
exerciſed in analyzing,'or, as it is vulgarly 
called, parſing, ſome ſhort, eaſy ſentences. 
Without ſuch an application of the rules, 
grammar is but an empty name, of no uſe 


or advantage. 


NoTwITHSTANDING the obſervation of 


an ingenious writer, which I have already 


cited *, I have ſometimes been furprifed;- 
that, among the various branches of edu- 
cation, in which young ladies of fortune 
are uſually inſtructed, the Latin language 


has never been made an, obje& of their 
ſtudy. There are many advantages at- 


tending it, which would render it a very 


defirable acquiſition. We can ſcarcely take | 
* JM aden 71 
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up à book on any ſabjea, in which we do 
not meet with Latin phraſes, or quotations 
from the claſſics, This language is the 
ſtorehouſe of the learned, and contains 
an inexhauſtible fund of information and 
knowledge. There is moreover a charm 
in the writings of Virgil, Horace, Ovid, 
and other Roman poets, infinitely ſuperior 
to any thing, that we find in either French 
or Italian. At the court of Henry the 
Eight, a knowledge of the learned lan- 
guages was accounted a faſhionable ac- 
compliſhment. Queen Mary *, queen 
Elizabeth +, lady Jane Grey, Ann coun- 
teſs of Pembroke 4, and many other ladies 


— - ” 1 * 6. nv. 04. * 


* Scripſit bene Latinas epiſtolas. Eraſm. I. xix. ep. 31. 
+ The Latin and the Greek were almoſt as familiar to 


the princeſs Elizabeth and lady Jane, as Engliſh. When 


the celebrated Roger Aſcham went to viſit the latter in 
Leiceſterſhire, he found her reading Plato's Phædon in 
Greek. Biog. Brit. art. Aſcham. 2 | 

© Ibid, vol. 1. p. 41 f. edit. 1247. 
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of diſtinction, were able to write and ſpeak 
Latin with great fluency. 5 981 


As young ladies, when they extend their 
inquiries beyond their firſt rudiments, will 
certainly read the works of ſome of our 
poets, it will be very proper, that their 
taſte ſhould not be depraved by the effu- 
hons of modern ſeribblers. Let them not 
miſtake a profuſion of ſplendid epithets, 
and an affected pomp of words, for ele- 
zance of compoſition, and ſublimity of ſen- 
| timent. The firſt poetical book, which, 
un- ſuppoſe, they will read at ſchool, is Gay's 
lies Fables; to which, I think, no reaſonable 
— WD-jection can be made. The ſentiments 


„ 31. are lively, the verſification ſmooth, and the 
iar to moral inſtructions, which they contain, are, 


of * in general, obvious and important. 
; „ Thomſon's Seaſons will give them a juſt 


and pleaſing deſcription of nature, "3 
WI. 5 Milton's 
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. Mitton' s Paradiſe Loſt muſt not be neg⸗ mog 
lected. This poem abounds with an aſto- f hs 
niſhing variety of ſublime conceptions. The a. 
poet carries his reader into ſcenes, which Mau, 
had never been deſcribed, or even con- ast 
ceived, by any former writer. Yet he often He 
finks into mere proſe, and a vulgar dic- na 
tion . Mr. Pope has very properly cha- batct 
racterized the poetical merit of this wor ente 
in the following lines: tag 

e Milton's ſtrong pinion now not heav'n can bound: "= 


Now ſerpent-like, in proſe, he ſweeps the ground. 
In quibbles angel and archangel join; Trim part ( 


Aud Gop the Father turns a ſchool-divine +.” is like 
Thomſon's Seaſons, or Paradiſe Loſt poem 
will accuſtom young readers to blane verſe. the 1 


Thoſe, who wiſh to refine their taſte by the event 
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* The reader will find a ſuſfieicnt confirmation of thi 
remark in a ſpeech, ſuppoſed to be made by the * 
B. x. ver. 616—640. * | 

dee with what heat theſe dogs of hell advance,” xc. 


+ Pope's Imit. of Hor. b. il. ep. i. 
mo 
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moſt elegant compoſitions, muſt ſtudy the 
poetical works of Mr. Pope. His Paſfo- 
fals, his Eſſay on Criticifin, his Eſſay on 
Man, and -other Ne are 
beautiful. | A bat 

Homer's s. Iliad is juſtly N the 
nobleſt effort of genius, which the world 
has ever produced; and, I think, we may 
venture to aſſert, that Mr. Pope's tranſla- 
tion of it is infinitely ſuperior to any Work 
of the ſame kind, in any language. Te 

The tranſlation of the- Qdyſley, though 
part of it only Was written by Mr. Pope , 
is like wiſe an admirable performance. This 
poem exhibits the fineſt leſſons of morality, 
the moſt entertaining variety of ſcenes and 5 
events, the moſt natural and lively pictures 
of civil and domeſtic ns oh ot authen- 
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tic repreſentations of the manners and cuf. 
toms of antiquity, and the moſt regular 
pattern of a legitimate epopea. It is there- 
fore peculiarly uſeful to thoſe, who are ani- 
mated by the noble ambition of adorning 
humanity, by their virtuous lives, or their 
* productions “. 

The Odyſley gives us a e which 


highly deſerves the attention of every fe- 
male reader. 


Penelope, a principal perſonage in the BY 
poem, was the wife of Ulyſſes, king of peo 
Ithaca. During the abſence of her huſ- plo 
band, which continued twenty years, ſhe 


could not be prevailed upon to violate the it 1 
promiſes of conſtancy, which ſhe had given to 

him. at his departure, though it was often thi 
reported, that he was dead, and ſhe was bef 
continually ſoheited by many-noble ſuitors. Te 
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As ſhe could not diſmiſs them by force, ſhe 
uſed ſeveral ingenious artifices to evade 


their importunities, till Ulyſſes returned. 
Her prudence, her benevolence of heart, 
her tenderneſs and affection for her huſ- 
band and her ſon, appear on every ocea- 
ſion, and render her an amiable and ex- 
emplary pattern of domeſtic virtue, and 
conjugal fidelity. 


Ir is ſometimes expected, that young 
people at ſchool ſhould be occaſionally em- 
ployed in writin g themes. This, ſays Mr. 
Locke *, is a ſort of Egyptian tyranny 
it 18. an order to work without materials; 


to ſay ſomething, when they know no- 
thing; to enter into a train of reflections, 
before they have made any obſervations.— 
To employ them in ſuch exerciſes is, in 


—_—— 
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his opinion, © as fooliſh, as to ſet a blind 


man to talk of ten, or a deaf man of 


muſic,” ? Fat 

Leetter-writing An is an important 
port of education, and requires particular 
attention. A young lady diſcovers her 
ſentiments, her taſte, her undetſtanding, 
her knowledge, in her letters; and conſe- 
quently, whenever ſhe writes, ſhe expoſes 


her picture to the world. 
If this be the caſe, you will probably 


aſk, in what the cpiſtolary ſtyle, or the 


ſtyle of a letter. properly confiſts. | I an- 
ſwer: the language ſhould be ſtrictly gram- 

matical : but, at the ſame time, eaſy, fa- 
miliar, and agreeable, All appearance of 
labour and ſtudy, all pomp and affectation, 
ſhould be carefully avoided. The writet 
ſhould ereſs the ſentiments and feelings 
of the heart with a natural ſimplicity, and 
an artleſs freedom. 12 polite and ſenti- 
; mental 
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ſpriglitlineſs, and good humour. 
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mental correſpondence ſhould be enlivened 
with agreeable {ſtrokes of imagination, 
When 
buſineſs is the ſubject, all rhetorical flou- 
riſhes are improper. Plain language, and 
brevity in particular, ſhould be ſtrictly 
obſerved. But no low or ** phraſes 
thould ever be admitted. 


I* may be te that T ſhould ſaßy 
ſomething of writing, arithmetic, dancing,” I 


drawing, and muſic. But I ſhall only ob- 


ſerve, that, three of theſe articles are in- 
diſpenſable qualifications ; and, with reſpect 
to MYERS and muſic, I do not amr to 
have ther excluded from polite life 

from it. But when I ſee the daughters a 
common people, triffing with their pencils, 
or perpetually gratin 8 the ears of their 
friends and neighbours by their vocal or 
inflrumental muſic, I cannot but confider 
5 the 


p 
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the purſuit, as a ridiculous miſapplication 
of that time, which would be much more 
profitably. and laudably employed in learn- 
ing their domeſtic duties. Human life is 
too ſhort, and too valuable, to be [thrown 
away on an idle, or an inflammatory 


Tr1s naturally brings me to take notice 
of an amuſement, which often engages 
the attention of youn 8 ladies in their retire- 
ment. The generality of gay, ſprightly 


females are fond of reading novels ; and 


| ſome parents indulge them in it, under an 
idea, that it is innocent, and gives them 9 


knowledge of the world; but let them 


beware of ſuch books, 1 a proper 


diſcrimination. Of all reading, that of 
novels. i is the moſt futile, and frequently 
the. moſt pernicious. Many of them ſug- 
geſt falſe notions of life, inflame the ima: 


gination, and vitiate the heart. A lady, 


whoſe 
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whoſe mind is not engaged in more uſeful, 


or capable of more rational, employment, 
ſends her ſervant to the Circulating Library; 


and he returns loaded with volumes, con- 
taining pathetic tales of love and madneſs, 
the ſorrows of a diſappointed inamorato *, 


or the adventures of a debauchee ; which 


fill her head with ridiculous chimeras, with 


romantic ſchemes of gallantry, with an 
admiration of young rakes of ſpirit; with 


dreams of conqueſts, amorous interviews, 
and matrimonial excurſions; with a de- 


teſtation of all prudential advice, impa- 
tience of controul, love of imaginary li- 
berty, and an abjuration of all parental 
authority. In many of our novels, fuch 
infatuating and inflammatory notions are 


excited, ſuch ſcenes of villany and vice are ? 


laid open, as ſhould never be communis 
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* The Sorrows of Werter, and the like deteſtable traſh!” 
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cated to the female mind.. The criminal 
projects of a romantic hero are uſually 
placed in the moſt agreeable light. His 
arts of ſeduction; his flattery, his inſinuating 
addrefs, his perſonal accompliſhments, his 
gallantry and gaiety, and his enterpriſing 
ſpirit, are ſet off to the higheſt advantage. 
By theſe means, vice generally becomes 
familiar, and no longer excites that horror 
and deteftation, which it ought to create; 

A young woman, who employs her time 


in reading ,ngvels, will never find. amuſe- 
ment in any other books, Her mind will 
be ſoon debauched by licentious deſerip- 
tions, and laſcivious i images; and ſhe will 
oanſequently remain the ſame inſignificant 
creature through life; her mind will be: 
come a magazane of trifles and follies, or 
rather impure and wanton ideas. Her fa- 
| vourite novels will never teach her the 
obpcial virtues, the qualifications of domeſtic 
life, 


* oo 4 
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hiſtory, geography, morality, the precepts 
of chriſtianity, or any other uſeful ſcience, 


all novels are equally deſpicable. The 


works of real genius, and the trüting « con- 
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life, the principles of her native language, 


For, many of thoſe compolitions, which 
are thrown out upon the world by idle 
ſcribblers, filly women, or impertinent cox- 
combs in literature, are crude and haſty 
effuſions, written in mean and vulgar lan- 


guage, or with an affected pomp of expreſ- 
ſion; and abound with characters, i images, | 
and ſentiments of levity and licentiouſneſs. | | 

I do not however pretend to aſſert, that q 


ſevereſt critic muſt allow, that there are 
ſeveral productions of this kind, not und 
worthy of their peruſal. I ſhould think a | 
perſon deſtitute of taſte, who ſhould diſlike 1 


the works of ſome ingenious writers in this | 


-Þ 


ſpecies of literature. 'But, it is neceſlary | 
to make a proper diſtinction between the | | 
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tents of a Circulating Library; between Gil 
Blas and an infipid tale of love and gal- 
lantry ; between the memoirs of an illuſ- 
trious patriot, or an eminent writer, and 
thoſe of a fortune-hunter, or a lady of plea- 
ſure. | I have received, I confeſs, much real 
Pleaſure and information, from the writings 
of Fielding, and even from Pompey the 
Little ; but I ſhould think myſelf exceſ- 
fively idle, were I to devote a conſiderable 


part of my time to an amuſement of this 


| kind. 1 would ſeldom take up a novel, but 
1 at a time, when I had either no opportu- 


| nity to purſue more inſtructive: and uſeful 
; udies, or after I had fatigued myſelf with 


| buſineſs of importance. At ſuch intervals, 


a great man, or an ingenious lady, may be 
allowed to trifle ; for even this engagement 
© is infinitely better than idleneſs, and a total 
vacuity of thought. © I pity,” ſays the 
5 celebrated lord Falkland, an unlearned 
Jo gentleman 
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gentleman in a rainy day.” Nothing cer- 


tainly can be more deſpicable than the ſight 


of an empty head, gazing out at a window 
for amuſement in the ſtreet. To ſuch a 
genius I would recommend ſome innocent 
novel, rather than the facrifice of ſeveral 
hours to the mere gratification of the eye, 
or a contemptible LOUNGE. 


BEeroRE J conclude, there is another 
point, on which I ſhall take the liberty-to 
make ſome ſhort obſervations. 

1t is, I believe, the object of every lady's 


ambition to appear beautiful. But every 


one is not endowed with this attractive 


charm; and when ſhe has not been fa- 
voured with it, ſhe has generally recourſe 


to the myſteries of the toilet. But this is 
a deceitful expedient, and frequently de- 


'4 


ſtroys that beauty, which ſhe wiſhes to im- 


prove. There is a more laudable and ſuc- 


| | __ ceſsful 
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1 
ceſsful method of acquiring thoſe graces, 
which are the objects of her ardent deſire. 
I mean the cultivation of habitual good 
humour. This amiable quality throws an 

/agreeable luſtre over the air and aſpect; 
it diffuſes an unſpeakable ſweetneſs through 
every feature, and beams in the eye with 


mildneſs and benignity; it diſplays an open- 


neſs and candour, which are productive of 
eſteem and affection, or, as we may expreſs 
it in poetical language, 


This mental beam Alates the heart, 
And ſparkles in the face; 

It harmonizes ev'ry thought, 
And heightens ev'ry grace. 


On the contrary, moroſeneſs, or ill- 
humour, caſts a gloom over the counte- 


nance, and defaces all the beauties of na- 
ture. Every irregular and mali ignant paſ- 


— has this pernicious effect. Pride, 


an ger, 
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anger, malevolence, jealouſy, and inhu- 
manity, when pictured on the counte- 
nance, will convert the aſpect of a beau- 
tiful woman into that of a termagant or 
a fury. C 

As the paſſions have this powerful influ- 


ence on the outward appearance, the moſt 


valuable, the moſt endearing accompliſh- 
ment, which any young lady can acquire, 
is a mild and benevolent diſpoſition. This 
is the parent of love and friendſhip ; this 
will continue an ineffable charm, when 
the brilliancy and vivacity of youth are 
vaniſhed ; this, we believe on Chriſtian 


principles, will be the unfading ornament 


of the ſoul in the manſions of glory. 


I am, &c. 
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